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IN MEMORIAM—FINLEY M. K. FOSTER 


It is with profound regret that the Trustees of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art record the death of Finley 
M. K. Foster, Oviatt Professor of English, Chairman 
of the Department of English in Western Reserve 
University, and a member of the Advisory Council 
of the Museum since June, 1943. Dr. Foster’s deep 
interest in art and its relation to his chosen field, his 
researches in Blake, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and the circle of Samuel John- 
son and Garrick brought him continually to the 
Museum and he used its collections as an essential 
element in the courses he taught; he kept close indeed 
the ties between the two institutions. He had an 
ardent interest in The Print Club and tirelessly aided 
its activities in every way at his command. He had the 
gift of great enthusiasms which he spontaneously 
shared with those he knew. He had wit, humor, the 
penetrating eye, and the illuminating word. He lived 
to serve and his rare loyalties, deep understanding 
were warmed by his rich capacities for human rela- 
tions and for individual friendship. 


NEW ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
The Anonymous No. 4 Memorial Membership 


Published monthly, excepting July and August, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, University Center Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, 
otherwise $1.00 per year. Single copies, 35 cents. Copyright, 1954, by The Cleveland Museum of 

. Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under 
the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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A LATE HELLENISTIC TAPESTRY FROM EGYPT 


Alexandria was founded by Alexander the Great in 332 B.C. in 
the Nile delta on the site of an unimportant native village. 
Almost miraculously, as if overnight, it grew to be one of the 
most important cultural centers in the Mediterranean world. 
Under the Ptolemies, to whose lot Egypt fell after Alexander’s 
death, it continued to grow in importance as a center of arts and 
learning; it vied for leadership with Rome and Antioch and 
later with Constantinople. The culture was wholly Greek; the 
language, the customs, and the tastes were Greek. From here 
Greek culture spread far up the Nile Valley, having a profound 
effect on the lives and manners of the native Egyptians. By the 
time the Romans took Egypt from Cleopatra in 3o B.C. the 
culture of Egypt was thoroughly Hellenistic. 

In the field of art Alexander is credited with an important 
contribution which has come to be called “Alexandrian impres- 
sionism.” It was in marked contrast to the timeless, spaceless 
concept of classical Greek art and expressed itself in an interest 
in spatial effects achieved by the introduction of landscape, or 
landscape features, in the use of steles, a tree, or a bit of archi- 
tecture. There was an interest in light effects and the use of 
soft sketchy lines, which may truly be described as impression- 
istic. This new style had a profound influence throughout the 
Hellenistic world and continued in use for a very long time. It 
can be seen in the paintings at Pompeii and in the earlier 
mosaics at Antioch. In the fifth and sixth-century mosaics at 
Ravenna there are still remnants of the landscape setting. 

It is just such a remnant of Alexandrian impressionism that 
provides a clue to the identity of the magnificent tapestry panel 
illustrated on the cover, which the Museum has recently pur- 
chased through the J. H. Wade Fund." The problem of fixing 
date and provenance of such an object, virtually unique in its 
field, is a difficult one. There is really nothing on which one can 
base direct comparisons and any attribution given can at best 
be theoretical. While experts may not agree on a given date or 
place of manufacture for the Cleveland panel, all will surely 
agree that in style it is late Hellenistic. The Nereid figure, her 
familiar floating pose, the nimbus, the frame of vine leaves, 
grapes, and birds, the survival of the Alexandrian landscape 
1 63.18. Height 2534”; width 2534”. Warps: white linen, S-spun, triple; wefts: wool, S-spun. 
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indicated by the branch and the falling rose petals are all fea- 
tures of Hellenistic style. But the term Hellenistic is a broad 
one; its implications extend far in time and space. How then 
can one with any degree of confidence ascribe to the textile in 
question either date or provenance? There is only one fact to 
go on—it was found in Egypt, a fact which alone cannot be 
taken as evidence of its origin. 

The ancient custom of mummification, in which bodies were 
wrapped only in coarse linen cloth, persisted until well into the 
third century A.D., and it is not until this date that decorative 
textiles are found in the burials, and few indeed are those which 
can be assigned to so early a date. Perhaps as much for reasons 
of quality as of style, one is inclined to see in the Cleveland 
Nereid tapestry a product df this early date. Among textiles 
from Egypt few can compare with it in quality and scale. The 
magnificent St. Theodore fragment in the Fogg Museum’ is pure- 
ly Byzantine in character and hence unrelated to the problem at 
hand. Two textiles in Dumbarton Oaks,’ the Europa panel and 
a companion fragment, and a third in Detroit* with a nimbed 
female head offer closer comparisons. But a fifth-century date 
is generally agreed upon for them as is suggested by the striking 
resemblance of the faces, and especially the coiffures, to those 
of the Holy Virgins in the sixth-century mosaics in Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna. The Cleveland Nereid with its far 
greater freedom and naturalism is still much further from 
Byzantine concepts. 


Egypt and Syria were the two centers where the Hellenistic 
style lasted longest and remained strongest. Both Alexandria 
and Antioch were weaving centers of importance. Unfortu- 
nately, while quantities of textiles have been preserved in 
Egypt, virtually nothing has survived in Syria. There has been 
a growing tendency in late years to assign, though without 
concrete evidence, some of the important textiles to Syria. 
That the Cleveland panel rightfully belongs to an Egyptian 
workshop is indicated by several factors. The vine scroll which 
frames the composition, a characteristic Hellenistic motif, is 
strangely lacking among the decorative elements of the Antioch 


2 Adele C. Weibel, Two Thousand Years of Textiles (New York, 1952), No. 19. 
8 Tbid., Nos. 3 and 4. 
4 Thid., No. 1. 
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mosaics. It is, on the other hand, common in Egyptian art 
throughout the late classical and Byzantine periods. As treated 
here with its curious little running birds it is reduced almost 
to a formula, one that occurs frequently on textiles and other 
objects from Egypt. Moreover, Alexandrian impressionism, 
which is apparent in the textile, never was characteristic of 
Syrian art. Another and stronger argument in favor of an 
Egyptian origin is the frequent occurrence in fifth and sixth- 
century Coptic sculpture of similar Nereid figures; they are 
obviously decadent, but nevertheless derived from a model 
such as this. 


That the Cleveland Nereid must have been woven in Alex- 
andria rather than a provincial center is suggested both by the 
purity of its Hellenistic style and by its quality which can only 
have been the product of one of the great workshops for which 
Alexandria was famous throughout late antiquity. 

DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


EDOUARD VUILLARD 


The Exhibition of the Work of Edouard Vuillard will have its 
public opening at The Cleveland Museum of Art on January 27, 
1954. The exhibit, made possible in Cleveland by a grant from 
Hanna Fund, has been prepared in collaboration with the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Included will be two 
pictures belonging to the Cleveland Museum, “Sous les 
Arbres”’ and “Le Café Wepler,”? acquired through gift of 
Hanna Fund in 1953 and 1950 respectively. 

Edouard Vuillard (1868-1940) belonged to the younger group 
of painters at the turn of the twentieth century who were 
subject to the invigorating stimulus earlier awakened by the 
Impressionists with their scientific approaches to visual inter- 
pretation. This younger generation, calling themselves the 
Nabis (Seers), included Maurice Denis, Pierre Bonnard, and 
Vuillard’s close friend and brother-in-law, Ker-Xavier Roussel. 
They were guided by the Symbolist theories of Gauguin as 
well as the structural principles of Cézanne, by which ideas 
1No. 53.212. Height 8434”; width 38 34”. Ex Colls.: Alexandre Natanson, Paris; André Blum, 


Paris. Illus. on inside front cover. Achille Segard, Peintres d’aujourd’hui. Les Décorateurs 
(Paris 1914), Vol. II, p. 253, 289-91, and 320. André Chastel, Vuillard, (Paris, 1946), p. 115. 


2.No. 50.90. Height 2434”; width 4054”. 
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and emotions were represented through the use of color and 
color relations rather than linear accuracy. 

During the nineties, Vuillard employed these theories in 
creating his own individual expression, most closely associated 
among his contemporaries with Bonnard. At the same time “he 
remained attached to the ordinary, to the things of everyday,’ 
eschewing the vague and ill-defined aspects of the Symbolist 
movement; he concentrated on the minutiae of bourgeois life 
and domesticity, an attachment remaining from his first style, 
similar in spirit to Vermeer, Chardin, and Corot. 

Several series of distemper decorations begun in 1894 repre- 
sent the most important period of his work. “Sous les Arbres’”* 
was among the first group commissioned by his friend Alexandre 
Natanson. Vuillard chose public gardens for the subject of this 
series, transmuting the a//ées of the Tuileries and the gardens of 
Paris into compositions of golden foregrounds and areas of 
studied, combined greens. Truly decorative in character, these 
panels lack perspective and chiaroscuro, achieving depth only 
by illusory means. 

Vuillard had a notable success in 1904 at the Salon of that 
year, a point of departure in his future work. The change from 
illusory means of suggestion which marked the nineties tended 
towards a more direct treatment of subject matter, handled in 
the traditional sense of Impressionism. More than any painter 
of the late nineteenth century he was the inheritor of the spirit 
of Impressionism. “Le Café Wepler,” painted to represent a 
bistro in the Place Clichy, reflected Vuillard’s impression of a 
bright restaurant flooded with orange lights and thereby having 
the violet or mauve shadows. 

In his later work he grew more concerned with realistic inter- 
pretation and made his pictures larger, much higher in tonality, 
and brilliant in color. What he gained in brilliance and richness, 
he lost in subtlety, in mistaking the recognition of the common- 
place for the intimacy of the nineties. Though in his own words 
“never more than a spectator,” he came to record the first 
decades of the twentieth century as a social commentator, 
paralleling in a painter’s way the chronicle of Proust. The 
recording portion of his art never equalled the earlier reflective 
phase. HENRY S. FRANCIS 
3 Claude Roger Marx, Vuillard, His Life and Work (London, 1946), p. 16. 

4 Jacques Salomon, Vuillard, pp. 37-40 (translation). 
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“ROCKS, ORCHIDS, AND BAMBOO” BY SHIH-T’AO 


The rediscovery and rehabilitation of whole periods of art is a 
constant process reflecting changing tastes and interests of each 
generation. Our knowledge of Chinese painting was begun in 
the nineteenth century and was heavily influenced by Japanese 
scholarship and taste. The Southern Sung period occupied a 
predominate place in our collecting and appreciation, and 
deviation from the rather romantic products of that period 
was usually treated with severity. Another approach has made 
the necessary re-evaluation, and recent years have seen the 
acquisition of increasing numbers of paintings in a quite 
different style, one more akin to the taste of the Chinese 
collector-scholar and largely associated with the Yuan, Ming, 
and Ch’ing periods. Both the earlier and the current tastes have 
validity; both styles have produced masterpieces. 

The Museum has acquired through the Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Marlatt Fund a splendid handscroll of the seventeenth 
century by Shih-t’ao,' a work which provides an excellent 
bridge from the taste for Southern Sung painting, for the 
painter has given us a close-up of familiar elements with brush- 
work which is rough and brilliant rather than the often difficult 
but rewarding subtleties of his later style. Shih-t’ao (also known 
as Tao-chih) is one of the four great individualists who glorify 
the seventeenth century, the others being Chu Ta, K’un-ts’an, 
and Kung Hsien. The former two were of the Ming royal blood 
and all chose the life of a recluse as a protest against the new 
barbarian Manchu dynasty. Their rebellious natures are 
expressed as well in their painting for they were all bold and 
individual painters who cared less for precedent than for vitality. 
These individualists are as much a part of Chinese art history 
as the traditionalists and they speak today with a clearer voice 
than their often timid contemporaries. 
1No. 52.589. Ink on paper. Height 1234”; length 105”. Illus. on pp. 10-1. Five artist’s seals, 

two collector’s seals, one colophon. Pub.: Shina Nanga Taisei, 2nd ed. (Tokyo, 1937), Vol. 
16, pls. 32, 33. T’ai Shan Ts’an Shih Lu Ts’ang Hua (Shanghai, 1926), Portfolio II, pt. 10, 
pls. 8-13. Shina Nanga Taisei also shows in Vol. 1, pl. 119 (poorly reproduced) an almost 
identical composition but different poem and seals. Only examination of the original could 
determine whether it is a later version since his later studio name is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. The style of this other version is smoother and more careful than in the Museum’s 
acquisition. Another work in the “literary man’s style” is No. 52.588, “Landscape With 
Waterfall” by Li Shih-cho, active c. 1750 A.D. Inscribed and signed. Nine artist’s and 


collector’s seals. Height 3574”; width 16%”. To be illustrated in Archives of the Chinese Art 
Society of America, 1952. 
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Italian, Venetian, XV Century 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1953 
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The artist was born in 1630 as Chu Jo-chi, Chu being the 
name of one of the Ming royal families descended from the 
brother of the dynastic founder, T’ai Tsu.” The triumph of the 
Manchus in 1644 was the signal for a retreat to monasticism, 
usually Buddhist, on the part of many artists. Shih-t’ao became 
Chu’s monkish name, by which he is principally remembered. 
Most of his subsequent life was spent in the South Chinese 
provinces of Kiangsi and Chekiang, although he made at least 
one trip to Peking and there painted a picture in collaboration 
with the most important of the early Manchu court painters, 
Wang Yuan-ch’i. But the southern city of Yang-chou was his 
home and there he died in 1707. Despite his family connections 
with the Ming and his anti-traditionalism he was highly praised 
by Wang Shih-min, the patriarch of early Ch’ing scholarly 
style: “There is no painter South of the River who can be called 
the equal of Shih-t’ao.’’ 

Shih-t’ao was a theorist as well as an artist and this quotation 
from his “Transformations” (Pien Hua) chapter of Notes on 
Painting (Hua Yu Ju) conveys his aims clearly: 

“I am always myself and must naturally be present (in my work). 
The beards and eyebrows of the old masters cannot grow on my face. 
The lungs and bowels (thoughts and feelings) of the old masters cannot 
be transferred into my stomach (mind). I express my own lungs and 
bowels and show my own beard and eyebrows. If it happens that my 
work approaches that of some old painter, it is he who comes close to me, 
not I who am imitating him. I have got it by nature (genius), and there 
is no one among the old masters I cannot follow and transform.”* 

The untrammeled freedom of his brush and the bold char- 
acter of his composition are seen in this work of the artist’s 
thirty-second year. The scroll is anchored at the right by a group 
of heavy looking rocks of varied and, in one case, fantastic 
angular shapes. At the left the softly brushed and light toned 
rocks couple with the inscription to anchor the ending. Between 
are numerous orchids and one spray of bamboo. All are thrown 
on the paper in Shih-t’ao’s favorite “‘one stroke” style with no 
worries as to the finish or detail. Rather the life of the plants 
and so of nature itself is portrayed, fulfilling the artist’s written 
aims. The ink is rich and very black and varies from a dry 


2 See V. Contag, Die Beiden Steine (Braunschweig, 1950), esp. p. 96 for a brief biographical 
summary. 


80. Siren, 4 History of Later Chinese Painting, Vol. 11 (London, 1938), p. 139- 
40. Siren, The Chinese on the Art of Painting (Peiping, 1936), p. 188. 
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texture in some of the rocks to the wettest of washes, so wet 
that the edges have blurred and run, as if the painter delighted 
in displaying the extremes in the nature of his medium. 
The mood of the painting is conveyed by the sense of the 
poem Shih-t’ao inscribed at the end: 
“Near a cliff there are a few pieces of stone, 
A sweet smell floats from the orchid plants: 
Catching this mood in painting, 


There is a quiet feeling at my brushtip. 
[Cyclical year] Jen Yin [1662], Shih-t’ao.’ 


SHERMAN E. LEE 


A VENETIAN GLASS GOBLET 


The source of the episode of the “Peddler and the Apes’”’ is not 
known, but apparently is of north European origin. It has come 
down through the years as a decorative theme, an incident with 
no beginning and no ending. It served as inspiration for artists 
in various fields, and one interpretation in painted enamel on 
glass is found on a Venetian goblet” dating in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century, a Museum purchase from the J. H. 
Wade Fund. The peddler, fast asleep under a tree, is unaware 
that a group of monkeys have robbed him and are merrily 
cavorting, some in the branches of the tree, and blatantly dis- 
playing their loot. One wears a necklace, another holds a string 
of beads, and a third is gazing longingly at a circlet held by the 
reclining, completely relaxed peddler. His pack is conspicuously 
missing; it could be assumed that the simian pranksters have 
disposed of it. However, the limited space on the glass bowl may 
explain the abbreviated delineation. The intrusion of a second 
figure® is rare, but in this version of the peddler’s adventure, 
a man stands beside the tree, one hand grasping the leg of a 
monkey which sits on an overhanging branch, and the other, 
upraised, holding a bundle of switches. The artist has caught 
that frozen moment just before the application of the whip. 
This militant figure no doubt represents the awakened peddler 
and his immediate reaction to his loss. 


5 Translation by Wen Fong, Princeton, New Jersey. 

1J. W. Janson, Apes and Ape Lore in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (London, 1952). 

2No. 53.364. Height 874”; diam. of opening 474”. Illus. on p. g. Another is known in a private 
collection in Paris. 

8 Janson, pp. 222, 223: Hans Sachs (1494-1576) uses this theme in a poem, in which the peddler 
awakens and maligns the monkeys; a panel painting of the sixteenth century, attributed to 
Henri met de Bles, shows a second man standing at the side. 
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The same subject appears on the famous and beautiful 
“Monkey Cup’ in the Cloisters of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. This rare enamel and silver-gilt beaker was fashioned 
about the year 1460 by a Flemish goldsmith working in the 
Burgundian Court. 

An engraving, probably Florentine, Monkeys and the 
Pedlar,” dating c. 1470-1480, may well have been the inspira- 
tion for the Cleveland Museum’s glass goblet, for at this time 
engravings were used as sources for ornamenting much Italian 
majolica, and there is certainly an affinity between enamel paint- 
ing on glass and that used on earthenware with a stanniferous 
glaze. 

Also based on an engraving,° one of the so-called Tarocchi 
cards, is the decoration on the other side of the goblet. Venus 
is shown emerging from the water with the “Three Graces” 
standing by the stream; a winged male figure, blind-folded, 
stands with a bow and arrow on the opposite bank. A chubby 
cupid on the right is reaching for an arrow from the quiver 
at his belt and he holds the bow in readiness. The connection 
between the peddler and Venus is obscure, but the results are 
highly decorative. 

The goblet itself is extremely beautiful with its bowl of green 
glass and its base and knop of sapphire blue powdered with 
gold. The cup rests on a serrated circle, gilded, and rises in a 
gentle curve to a spreading top. Colored and enamelled Vene- 
tian glass was exceptionally popular, and as it was made 
primarily for ornament, its luxurious quality is immeasurably 
heightened by its gem-like luster. It is not known for whom 
this glass was made but at one time it was in the collection of 
Maurice de Rothschild at Chateau Pregny. § HELEN S. FOOTE 


KUSHAN LION 


During the last half of the first century B. C., the Kushans of 
India drove the Greeks out of the northwest provinces and for 
two and a half centuries ruled all of north India. The ancient 
city of Mathura was one of the centers for trade, religion, 


4 James J. Rorimer, “Acquisitions for the Cloisters,” The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, 
June 1953. 

5 A. M. Hind, Early Italian Engravings (London, 1938), Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 54, No. 76; Vol. II, 
Pi. 94. 


6 Jbid., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 221 ff.; Vol. IV, Pl. 362. 
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learning, and the production of sculpture. The well-known 
red-mottled sandstone of most Kushan sculpture was quarried 
locally, and the workshops of Mathura were kept busy turning 
out religious sculpture for the Hindus, Jainas, and Buddhists, 
as well as royal portrait commissions. During the reign of 
Kanishka (120-162 A.D.) they were perhaps most active. The 
sculpture of the Kushan period shows a marked advance from 
the styles of the early classical period toward the more mature 
and refined style of the Gupta Era (320-500 A.D.). 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has acquired through the 
Edward L. Whittemore Fund a stone lion’ of the Kushan period, 
which was probably a part of a throne. Such lion thrones were 
often made to hold the seated figure of the Buddha, or Maha- 
vira, or a royal portrait figure. The Buddhist kings of this 
period frequently had thrones of sculptured stone in the form 
of a lion. As a rule, these thrones were designed to utilize the 
entire figure of the animal. Since the left side of the Cleveland 
lion is flat and in a rough state and there is a rectangular 
depression in the head, it may be assumed that this is a frag- 
ment of a large throne intended for supporting a sculptured 
figure.” The Museum lion would have come from the right 
front corner of such a throne. 

The Museum has in its Indian collection four other sculptures 
cut from similar stone quarried in the Mathura region.’ Due to 
the iconoclastic zeal of the Mohammedans, an undamaged 
Kushan sculpture is seldom seen. None of the Museum pieces 
have come to Cleveland unharmed. 

The Cleveland lion is a spirited animal with a live, fiery 
mane. His eyes are wide and intense with his duty as guardian 
for the figure he helped support. WILLIAM E. WARD 


A UNIQUE ENGRAVING BY THE MASTER W4 


A gothic ornament of oak leaf design’ engraved by the Master 
W4 which is unique and undescribed has been acquired by 
purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. Like W%’s 


1No. 52.514. Height 1834”. Illus. p. 12. Other Kushan period lions of like stone and similar 
in style are in the Curson Museum, Mathura, and the Bharat Bala Khawan Museum, Benares. 


2 See A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art (London, 1927), pl. XVIII, 
fig. 64, and pl. XXIII, fig. 84. 


8 See The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, June 1942 (No. 41.94); March 1943 (No. 
42.498); March 1944 (Nos. 43.71 and 43-661). 


1 No. 52.100. Height 278 mm.; width 218 mm. Illus. on inside back cover. 
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engraved design for a gothic table fountain,” acquired for the 
Museum’s collection in 1937, the leaf ornament belongs to a 
group of the Netherlandish artist’s prints which served as 
models for artisans. W4’s stylized treatment of the oak leaves 
and his prominent use of ogee or S-curves in constructing his 
design are typical of flamboyant late gothic ornament. 

In the Cleveland leaf ornament the stem with its in-curving 
leaves on either side rises out of a stylized root bulb and turns 
toward the left in an ogee curve which splits into two branches, 
the larger of which ends in two groups of three oak leaves each 
and the smaller in one group. In turn each of the terminal 
groups of three leaves springs from a split ogee curve, the larger 
supporting two leaves and the smaller supporting one leaf. 
The three terminal leaf groups fill a rectangular area which 
extends from the left corner halfway down the page and 
extends across the top toward the right as far as the center 
of the upright stem. The artist’s monogram is in the middle of 
the page and the watermark, the gothic P which appears most 
frequently on W%’s engravings, is visible on the front of the 
page near the bottom. 

An engraved oak leaf ornament (Lehrs 78) by the Master 
W% in the Bibliothéque National, Paris, is similar to the 
Cleveland engraving, though in reverse direction and only 
about half as large. In the Paris engraving the stem rises from 
a root bulb, the group of terminal leaves is arranged on a split 
ogee-curved stem, but the terminal cluster is composed of only 
three leaves rather than three groups of three leaves each 
as in the Cleveland engraving. 

One can only surmise the objects for which such an ornament 
was intended. Though the Master W% carefully and delicately 
shaded his design so that each curling leaf has a clearly separate 
identity, the flatness of the overall pattern would lend itself 
to translation into relief sculpture, painted decoration, or book 
ornament. However, one use for such an ornament in metal 
is indicated by W%’s own large engraved design for a bishop’s 
crozier (Lehrs 49). Decorating the staff at the top of the crozier 
are eight projecting ornamental leaf groups, four of which are 
very similar to, though less elaborate than, the Cleveland oak 
leaf ornament. LOUISE S. RICHARDS 
2 The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, July 1939, p. 119. 
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CALENDAR FOR JANUARY, 1954 


Sunday 3. 3.00 
3.45 
5.15 
Friday 8. 8.15 
Saturday 9 1.30 
Sunday 10. 3.00 
3.45 p.m 


Friday 55. 


Saturday 16. 


5 
Wednesday 13. 
1 
Sunday 


p.m. Gallery Talk: The Armor Court. Dorothy VanLoozen. 
p.m. Lecture: Sketches from the Ancient World. Paul B. Travis. 
p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

p.m. Lecture: Five Centuries of Indian Painting. Stella Kramrisch. 
p.m. Young People. Film: Kidnapped, with Freddie Bartholo- 


mew. 
p.m. Gallery Talk: Stained Glass Windows. Edward B. Henning. 


. Lecture: College Architecture: Steel and Glass, but 
Academic Robes. Albert Bush-Brown, Assistant Professor 
of Art, Western Reserve University. 


.m. Gallery Talk: Museum Treasures in the Oriental Galleries. 


Margaret F. Marcus. 


p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

p.m. Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

p.m. Lecture with Color Films: Yugoslavia: Land of Song. Laura 


Boulton. 


.m. Young People. Travel Film. Laura Boulton. 
p.m. Gallery Talk: Exhibition of Indian Painting and Folk Art. 


William E. Ward. 


3.00 p.m. Lecture with Color Films: Picturesque Portugal. Laura 


Boulton. 


4.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Museum Treasures in the Oriental Galleries. 


Margaret Marcus. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 22. 8.15 p.m. Lecture Recital: Hindu Dances by Shivaram. 
Saturday 23. 1.30 p.m. Young —_ Film: Heidi, with Shirley Temple. 


Sunday 24. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Ta 


k: French Painting. Marguerite Munger. 


3.00 p.m. French Film: Topaze, with Fernandel; directed by Marcel 


Pagnol. 1951. 


4.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Museum Treasures in the Oriental Galleries. 


Margaret F. Marcus. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Tuesday 26. 8.00 p.m. Reception and Private View for Members. Work of Edouard 


Vuillard, in Collaboration with The Museum of Modern 


11.00 p.m. Art, New York. 
Wednesday 27. 8.15 p.m. Music Program: The Knitzer String Quartet of Cleveland. 
Friday 29. 2.00 p.m. Italian Film: The Bicycle Thief. With English subtitles. 


Saturday 30. 1.30 p.m. Young People. Film: Moby Dick, with John Barrymore. 
Sunday 31. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Exhibition of Work of Edouard Vuillard. 


Gertrude S. Hornung. 


3.00 p.m. Lecture: Photographing Present Day European Gardens 


in the Spring. Mrs. Eugene R. Miles. Holden Lecture on 
Outdoor Art. Garden Center co-sponsor. 


4.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Museum Treasures in the Oriental Galleries. 


Margaret F. Marcus. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Galley 


Educational Corridor . 


EXHIBITIONS 

The Mother Symbol (through January 28). 
Indian Painting and Folk Art (through January 17); Work 
of Edouard Vuillard, in Collaboration with The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York (open January 27). 
Contemporary Swiss Architecture (through January 21). 
French Prints (open January 12). 

. Work of Special Classes. 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays. 
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GOTHIC ORNAMENT OF OAK LEAF DESIGN 
Engraving 
Master W4%, Netherlandish, fl. c. 1470 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1952 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


T. CLARK SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 

M. CoE LAURENCE H. NorTON 

Epwarp B. GREENE Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 

Leonarp C. HANNA, JR. RALPH S. SCHMITT 

Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


OFFICERS 


Harotp Terry CLARK 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Assistant Treasurer WALTER A. CROLEY 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


Assistant Secretary G. GARRETSON WADE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Epwarp B. GREENE . GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
Harotp T. CLARK, ex officio 
Epwarpb B. GREENE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
Leonarp C. HANNA, JR. LAURENCE H. NORTON 
S. SCHMITT 


OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex offctis 
RaLpH M. Coe LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
JOHN S. MILLIS 


The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. KEITH GLENNAN 


GEORGE P. BICKFORD Davin S. INGALLS 
Mrs. DupDLey S. BLossom Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON H. KENDALL KELLEY 
HENRY Hunt CLARK Mrs. J. Kutas 
NATHAN DAuBy HERBERT F. Leisy 
ARNOLD Davis WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
Mrs. Howarp P. Eetts’ Mrs. JouN S. Lucas 
Brooks EMENY A. M. Luntz 
Mrs. JAMES A. Forp Mrs. WILLIAM G. MATHER 
*FINLEY M.K.FostER Mrs.MALcoLtm L.McBRIDE 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. MattHias PLuM 
Mrs. Epwarp B. GREENE JOHN SHERWIN 
GEORGE GUND LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA FRANK E. TAPLIN 
RoBERT HELLER Lockwoop THOMPSON 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. GILBERT P. SCHAFER 
Mrs. JoHN H. Horp HELEN B. WARNER 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL RoBERT A. WEAVER 
HELEN HUMPHREYS Howarp E, WISE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant DorortuHy F, SASAK 


Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 
Cashier ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 


Membership Secretary, Emeritus I. T. FRARY 


In Charge of Membership 

Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 

In Charge of Printing Shop ~°Epmunp H. Lutz 

In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 

Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBE 
Assistant Superintendent JosEPH J. KRAYNAK 
Office Manager Gorpon E, Roos 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M.MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Cur.of Decorative Arts HELEN S. FooTE 
Cur. of Textiles, Emeritus GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Curator of Textiles DorotHy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles EVELYN SvEcC WARD 
Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E, LEE 
In Charge of Classical and Egyptian Arts 
SHERMAN E, LEE 
Asst. in East Indian Art E. Warp 
Curator of Paintings Henry S. FRANCIS 
Assoc.Curator of Paintings Louise BURCHFIELD 
Asst. in Paintings RutH M. RAFFAELI 
Cur. of Prints and Drawings HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Assoc. Cur. of Prints and Drawings 
Leona E, PRASSE 
Asst. in Prts. and Drwgs. Louise S. RICHARDS 
Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 


Curator of Education THomas Munro 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus Louise M. DuNN 
Associate Curator for Administration 

MARGARET F. BROWN 
Section of Circulating Exhibits 


Administrator Doris E. DUNLAVY 
Preparator JoserH G. ALVAREZ 
Supervisors: 


EpWARDB. HENNING(Saturday Entertainments) 
GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG (Special Activities) 
MARGARET F. Marcus (Research) 
MARGUERITE MUNGER (Clubs) 
Dorotuy F. SAsaAk (Educ. Publications) 
DorotHy VANLOOZEN (Children’s Classes) 
E. Warp (Motion Pictures) 
Instructors: JANE H. GRIMES, JETTA HANSEN, 
NANCY SERAGE 


LIBRARY 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 


Assistant Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 


ADMISSION 


Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m., and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to7 p. m. 


TEA ROOM 


Manager, MAYME FLoop 
Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4.30 p. m. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 
SALES DESK 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Christmas 
cards, engagement calendars, Bulletins, books, and 
framed reproductions are forsale at the desk in 
the Armor Court. A list will be mailed on request. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 500 
Special Life Members contribute 500 
Life Members contribute 250 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES, 


*Deceased 
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